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; east corner of the walls, the valley of Jehos- where Sir Moses Montefiore bad pitched his 
EDITED BY eT smith. haphat opened to our view, and the Mount of | téfits. He had fixed a cord round the tents 





rong Olives, across the valley, appeared very beau- |at a little distance, that he might keep himself 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. tiful, having much more ee ae oon ger. ” a Ou th oad of thie, s crowd 
Price two dollars per annum, payablein advance. | dens, olive-yards, fig-trees, and patches of of about twenty or thirty Jews were collected, 
Saeed Paymenté feccived by grain = its sides, than we had expected to | spreading out their nae before him. Some 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, - We now tu 5 iding still | were getting money for themselves ; some for 

50 pesianipeiapinhd, under the city wi ‘is from /their friends; sote for the of reli- 
rs tees the brow of the hill Se ion. It'was an ‘nteresting scéiwf'and called 
PHILADELPHIA. In one. point only, namely, the south-e Bi our minds*the events of other days, when 

i ee a ee enc erence OT the wall stand on the immediate | Israel were not strangers im their own land, 





Nee a \ ena.” | brink of the valley, in other it is forty | Sir Moses and his lady received us with great 
; < or fifty yards from the edge. Before sate aA kindness, and we were served with ieee and 
VISIT’ TO MOUNT OLIVET. St. Stephen’s Gate, we came upon a small|wine. He conversed freely omthe state of the 
The following account of a visit to Mount | reservoir half full of water, in which an Arab | land ; the miséries of the Jews; and the fulfil- 
Olivet, is extracted from a work published at| was bathing. We could not name its place! ment of prophecy. He said that he felt the 
Edinburgh in 1842, entitled “ Narrative of a| or history. Near this stands the monument | Bible to be the best guide-book in the Holy 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the | of St. Stephen, where he is said to have been| Land. With much feeling, he said, that sit- 
Church of Scotland, in 1839.” stoned, and the gate called by his name, is | ting on this very place, within sight of Mount 
The preface states that ‘it is meant to be | said to be that out of which they hurried him | Moriah, he had read Solomon’s prayer,* over 
a plain narrative, so that the most unlearned | when ‘ they cast him out of the city.’* We/and overagain. He told ugthat he had been 
reader, if only familiar with the Scriptures, | descended the steep side of Mount Moriah by at Safet and Tiberias, and’ that there were 
may follow the writers in their visit to the | the foot-path leading from St. Stephen’s Gate, | 1500 Jews in the latter town, and more in the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” The|and crossed the dry bed of the Kedron bya former; but they were itt a very wretched 
authors say they have been led “to dwell | small bridge. The path here widens out tu a| condition, for first they had been robbed by 
somewhat minutely on the seenery of the | considerable breadth for about fifty yards, and | the Arabs, then they sufféred from the earth- 
Holy Land, and the manners of its inhabitants, | then separates into two, the one leading di-| quake, and now they weré plundered by the 
because, any thing that may invest that land | rectly up the face of the Mount of Olives; the | Druses. When Dr. Keith suggested that they 
with interest, will almost necessarily lead the | other winding gently round the southern brow | might be emploved in ag roads through 
reader to care for the peculiar people who/of the hill. Both of these foot-paths lead to the land, as the materials were abundant, and 
once possessed it, and who still claim it as/ Bethany, and._betmaep.shau lies.» square plot | that it might be the begimping of the fulfil- 
their own.” of ground, enclosed with a rough stone wall) | ment of the propheey, * Prepare ye the way of, 
The writers of the work are Andrew A. | and having eight very large olive trees. This | the people; cast up the highway, gather out 
Bonar, minister of Collace, and Robert M./|is believed to be Gethsemmane. We stayed | the stones.’ Sir Moses acknowledged the 
M‘Cheyne, of St. Peters, Dundee. They | only to glance at it, for it needs to be visited | benefit that would attend the making of roads, 
were accompanied the chief part of the jour-|in quiet and stillness; and choosing the path | but feared that they would not be permitted. 
ney by Dr. Black, of Aberdeen, and Dr. | that leads straight up the hill, urged our little | He seemed truly interested in the temporal 
Keith, of St. Cyrus, the author of the Evi-| palfreys up the steep ascent. Mount Olivet | good of his brethren, and set upon employing 
dences of Prophecy. They sailed from Dover| was far from being a solitude this evening. | their young people in the cultivation of the 
the 12th of Fourth month, 1839, and iv three | One turbaned figure after another met us, and, | vine, the olive, and mulberry. We explained 
hours arrived in France ; then crossed to Mar- | to add to the interest of the scene, we recog- | to him the object of our visit to this land, and 
seilles, sailed to Leghorn, and from thence to | nised them by their features to be Jews. At | assured him that the Church of Scotland would 
Malta; embarked in a steamer for Alexan-| one point we came upon a small company of rejoice in any amelioration he might effect in 
dria ; crossed the desert to El Arish, the fron- | Jewesses, not veiled like the Moslem ladies, | the temporal condition of Israel. 
tier town between Egypt and Syria; from | but all dressed in their best attire. ‘The rea-| ‘Taking leave, we proceeded to the sum- 
thence to Gaza, and arrived at Jerusalem the son of this unwonted stir among the solitudes | mitt through a plantation of fig trees. From 
Sth of Sixth month. While there, they relate | of Olivet, was that Sir Moses Montefiore, from | this, the view on all sides is splendid, and in- 
as follows :— London, who had come on a visit of love to | teresting in the extreme; but it was too near 
“In the cool of the day we enjoyed a| his brethren in the Holy Land, had arrived at | sun-set to allow us to exhaust it. Lwoking to 
delightful ride to the Mount of Olives.| Jerusalem, and his tent was now pitched on|the north-west, the eye falls upon Naby- 
Mounted on hardy Syrian horses, of very | one of the eminences of the hill. Multitudes| Samuel, believed by most travellers to be 
small stature, we rode out at the Jaffa gate. | of the Jews went out daily to lay their peti-| Ramah, where Samuel was born; but by 
Here we saw the reapers busy cutting down | tions before him. others Mizpeth, the rallying place of Israel.§ 
barley in the valley of Gihon. Turning to; “We often halted during the ascent, and | It seems to be five or six miles distant, and 
the right, we went round the northern wall of|turned round to view the city lying at our| forms one of the highest points of the Jand- 
the city. The road is rough, and in some | feet, the deep valley of Jehosaphat, and the 
parts difficult. Often the bare rock appears, | surrounding hills. By far the finest and most| 1 Kings viii + Isa. lvii. 10 
and the way is covered with loose stones. It | affecting views of Jerusalem are to be obtain-| The elevation of the central peak of the Mount of 
is made entirely by the feet of the animals that | ed from some of these points. Olives above the sea, is given by Schubert at 2556 
pass along it; and there is not so much as one “Ina little after we came to the eminence Paris feet, or 416 Paris feet above the valley of Jehosa- 


Jerusalem ; e phat. Hence it appears to be 175 Paris feet higher 
road about upon which a wheeled than the highest point of Zion—Robinson, vol. 1. p. 











carriage could run. Coming to the north- * Acts vii. 58. 406, § 1 Sam. vii. 5. 
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ee. 
scape, crowned with a mosque, which always the way into the holiest was made manifest. falling, but at that distance looking like 
catches the eye in the northern view. To the But now the word of God is fulfilled. ‘He sparks. A ball of fire seemed to roll y 
east and south-east, over the summits of a hath violently taken away his tabernacle, as| {yom the crater, swelling as it rose into é. 
range of bare and rugged mountains, we look- if it were of a garden; he hath destroyed his | form of a vast balloon, i the top of which 
ed down upon the Dead Sea, of a deep blue palaces of assembly."* ‘The mountain of proceeded a blazing column, which at length 
colour. The air was so clear, and every the house is become as the high places of the} burst at its summit, and fell in soft showers 
thing seen so distinctly, that our first momen- forest." ‘The mountain on which God’s| of slowly-descending fire. Next morning, we es 
tary impression was, that we could ride down house was built has literally become a place ' 











, : : : , , C | arranged fur our excursion up the mountain, lightaing 
to it before night-fall; though in reality a of heathen sanctuaries, like those which, in| and started at twelve at night. The lava light _ t 
long and difficult day’s journey lay between,|Micah’s day, were erected in groves and | crew stronger as we advanced; and on turn- one 
Beyond it the range of Abarim, the brown forests. ing a projecting point of the mountain, the or | 
barren mountains of Moab, rise steep and high,| ‘“ The present wall of the Haram is nearly | crater and the upper part of the stream of lava aes 
and bound the prospect. Over a dark rugged identical with the enclosure of Solomon’s tem. | with a § 


; k ; burst upon our sight in all its magnificence. 
chain of hills, between us and Jericho, we ple on three sides. 


The mosque of Omar 


4 ; We were now 5,500 feet up the mountain, and ~~ 
could distinctly trace the valley of the Jordan, stands in the centre, and probably on the spot | about six miles distant from the crater. 1 do 6° di 
and the verdure on its banks, but the river where were the holy place, and holiest of all.| not think it looked grander at any higher at ni 
itself was hid. The summits of Abarim pre-.On the south stands the mosque El Aksa, and point. The volcano was spouting out fire and ee ; 
sent to the eye an almost.even line, so that there are séeVeral other Sratories and sacred | red-hot stones, to a prodigious height (fully ing 
we could fix on no particular peaks, and yet buildings round the walls. The rest of the| twice as great as that of the cone, which is seided 
some of the mountain tops we were gazing on area is beautifully laid out with cypress and/1,100 feet high,) in a large column, appa- Schoff' 
must be Bethpeor, and another Pisgath, the orange trees, and here the Moslem ladies 


rently of the size of a martello tower at the fiery fl 
top of Nebo; the former ever memorable, as enjoy themselves on their holy-days. No! mouth of the crater, and distending, to an 


; ras ; te ; tion | 
the spot where Balaam stood when he wished Christian is ordinarily permitted to enter! enormous bulk, till, at its utmost height, it wld 

to die the death of the righteous ; and the lat- these enclosures. No foot but those of the! burst into myriads of fiery fragments, those on fall of 
ter, as the spot where Moses did indeed die heathen, ‘ the worst of the heathen,’ is allow- 





; ( the left being particularly conspicuous, be- into tt 
that blessed death.t The sight of this moun- ed to tread the court of God’s holy and beau-/| cause there was no lava there, and the red-hot old la’ 
tain scene, reminded us of a passage in Jere- tiful house, so that ‘ their holy places are de-| stones contrasted with the dark side of the fresh 
miah, the force of which is lost in our ver- filed.’ Surely the mountain of the house has| mountain. As they fell, they cast a bright of bu 
sion, but which had peculiar meaning when become literally like ‘ the high places of the glow on the snow; and each particular fiery Wher 
uttered in Jerusalem. It is in reference to forest.’ How true and faithful is the word of | fragment lighted up its own portion of the ‘hort 
the death of Jehoiakim, the son of pious Jo-\the Lord! In the days of Hezekiah, Micah snowy surface, while a column of illuminated subsi 
siah, and the desolation that followed, ‘ Go up| was sent to a flourishing city, ‘ the perfection | Steam arose wherever the hissing balls of fire insufl 
to Lebanon and cry ; and lift up thy voice in| of beauty, and the joy of the whole earth.’| sunk upon the ground. ciret 
Bashan, and cry from Abarim ; for all thy He was to walk about Zion, and when he| «The higher we climbed, the longer line from 
lovers are destroyed.’{ The cry of woe is|looked upon its towers and bulwarks, to say,| we saw of lava; and after another hour anda that 
first uttered from the heights of Lebanon, the |‘ All these shall be desolate, and the ground | half’s ascent, we reached a plain of seeming we v 
northern boundary of the land; it is echoed on which they stand shall be ploughed as a| sand, (being, in fact, pulverized scorie,) of perp 
back from Bashan, the eastern range; and field.’ He was to pass by their ceiled houses, | about a mile square in extent, and studded pily 
then it resounds from Abarim, the mountains|and along their splendid streets, and to cry, with genista or broom, the only plant that raze 
of Moab, seen so distinctly from Jerusalem. |‘ All these shall be heaps.’ Last of all, he was| grows at this height, which was above that of ing 
In this way the tidings of distress are carried to stand in the court of the temple in which the Cassa del Bosco. Here the guides re- sult 
from Lebanon to Bashan, from Bashan to they gloried, where God indeed dwelt on the! quired us to stop, as it would be highly dan- rep 
Abarim, and from the Abarim hills to the!earth, and to say, ‘It shall be as the high| gerous to proceed farther during the night. the 
capital itself, places of the heathen.’ And now, as we stood | We were, however, well content to halt in the It i 
“ Turning to the left, we looked down upon |on Mount Olivet, our eyes beheld these things| position we had now attained, as we enjoyed not 
Jerusalem, its mosques and domes, flat roofs brought to pass. This is the doing of the|a complete view of the crater, and of the dat 
and cupolas, being stretched out beneath us.) Lord! ‘ Great and marvellous are thy works,| whole stream of lava, from its source to the wh 
We could now see the accuracy of the des-|Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy | lowest depth it had yet reached. The crater, co 
cription, ‘As the mountains are round about, ways, thou King of saints! Who shall not| thus seen, resembled an enormous bowl, brim- lot 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for| ming over with molten metal, such as one 
people.’"§ We obtained a complete view of|thou only art holy; for all nations shall come | sees in the cannon founderies, which streamed 
Mount Moriah, the hill nearest us, now occu-| and worship before thee, for thy judgments | down in cascades of living fire, and it struck 
pied by the Haram Sherif, or ‘noble sanctu-|are made manifest.’ ”} against some stupendous rock upon the moun- 
ary, with its Mahometan mosques. Here | ii tain-side, and separated into various currents, is 
probably is the very hill where Abraham's! as F9 twisting and winding in rivulets of fire, snail- ti 
uplifted hand was arrested when about to slay From the New York Tribune. | like, along the surface of the mountain; so n 
his son Isaac.|| Here the cry of David stayed ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. tortuous in its course, that where the streain f 
the hand of the destroying angel. Here) The following account of the recent erup-|of lava was full ten miles long, no part of it f 
Solomon built the house of the Lord, ** where tion of Mount Etna, is from a correspondent| had yet reached above two miles from its 
God dwelt between the cherubims. Here the of the London Dispatch. The eruption took | source in the volcano. Along with the volume 
lamb was slain every morning and evening] place in the fore part of December last :— 


of flame, incessantly vomited forth by the 
for many generations, showing forth the sacri-| “We started from Palermo, by the Mes-| crater, we now heard, at every burst, a boom- 
fice of the Lamb of God. Here, in the last | sine road, at half past seven o’clock, on the | ing sound like the roaring of the sea against 
day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood | morning of December 5 ; and toward sunset, | an iron-bound coast, gradually swelling louder 
and cried.t{ ‘And here the vail of the tem-|on the following day, arrived at Aderno, (144| and louder, as if beginning far down in the 
ple was rent in twain from the top to the bot- Sicilian, or 115 English miles from the capi- | bowels of the earth, and bellowing more fear- 
tom, when Jesus yielded up the Ghost,t} and tal,) and thence, while changing horses, we|fully as it approached the outlet, whence it 








had the first view of the eruption. We could | issued, ever and anon, with fresh explosions, 
* Nom, xxiii. 10. _t Deut. xxxiv. 1. plainly discern the fiery stones rising and|like terrific peals of thunder. In the prodi- 
om —"s See the ~—o xxii, 2.9 gious blaze of light, we could not for some 
T 1 Chron. xxi. 17. ## 2 Chron. iii. 1. © Lam. ii. 6. t Mie. iii. 12. time perceive that the lava did not, as we at 


tt John vii. 37. tt Matt. xxvii. 50, 51. t Ezek. vii. 24. § Rev. xv. 3, 4. first supposed, brim over the lip of the cup, 
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but burst a passage through the side of the 
cone, some 300 feet below the top, whence it 
gushed forth in an impetuous flood, and pre- 
sently flowed in bubbling runnels of liquid fire 
that ran along the ground, at first in narrow 
streams, sometimes as fine as chains of forked 
lightning linked together, flashing along the 
snow ; but these, as they descended, fell into 
one another, and united into one wide, mean- 
dering lava flood. 

“ Another current swept down, tho hill-side 
with a statelier march, the fleod-of fire occa- 
sionally overflowing its banks, and flinging a 
golden glare upon the surrounding snow, till, 
at a distance of about two miles from its 
source, it struck against a tall rock, overhang- 
ing a shelving precipice, many hundred feet 
deep, and splitting itself on the rock into two 
divided torrents, like the falls of the Rhine, at 
Schoffhausen, it leaped into twin cascades of 
fiery flood, sheer down into the gulf of deso- 
jation that yawned below. Occasionally, we 
could see huge rocks spouted out from this 
fall of fire, and shot away in separate masses 
into the ravine, thundering along the blocks of 
old lava in the Val del Bove, into which this 
fresh stream poured, stretching, like strings 
of burning beads, along the distant snow. 


When the first excitement which this sight, |a harder or softer quality. 


‘horribly beautiful,’ produced, had partially 
subsided, we began to feel the pinching cold 
insufferably. Our feet were stony, as if all 
circulation had departed ; and on dismounting 
from our mules, it was with great difficulty 
that we could stand. Indeed, no wonder, for 


we were within a hundred feet of the line of} Farmer. 


perpetual snow; and the wind, though hap- 
pily very moderate, cut through us like a 
razor, bringing water to our eyes, and freez- 
ing our @ars and noses. But any temporary 
sufferings, any toil, would have been amply 
repaid by the splendor and magnificence of 
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are then covered over with clay, to keep out| form of government, but immediately and 
the air, which, if admitted, would prevent the | chiefly from the industry, humble desires, and 
cementation. The fire is then communicated | economic habits of the people. 
to the wood and coal with which the furnace 
is filled, and continued until the conversion of q 
the iron into steel is completed, which gene-| Switzerland is unquestionably the paradise 
rally happens in about eight or ten days. This of the working-man; but then it cannot be 
is known by the blisters on the bars, which the called a par adise for any other ; and I doubt 
workmen oeeasiovally draw out in order to) 'f the perfection of the social system—if the 
determine. When the conversion is completed, ultimate eud of creation—is to fix down man- 
the fire is then left to go out, and the bars re- kind at peasant and working-man pitch. Both 
main in the furnace about eight days more, to| Bowring aud Symons are in raptures with the 
cool, cottage system of the Swiss artisans. | own 
The bars of steel are then taken out, and | it is most attractive, and, as I have said, is 
either sold as blister steel, or drawn to a con- | doubtless productive of much happiness. But 
venient size, when it is called tilted steel. Ger-| Who prevents English artisans from having 
man steel is made out of this blister steel, by | equally good houses with the Swiss? With a 
breaking the bars into short pieces, and weld-| mouey wage of some seven or eight shillings 
ing them together, drawing them down to a| 4 week, it 1s said the Swiss operative realizes, 
proper size for use. by means of his free cottage, bit of ground, 
Cast steel, which is quite a late improve- and garden, equal to thirty shillings in Eng- 
ment, is made from the common blister steel.|!and. My own conviction is, that fourteen or 
The bars are broken into very short pieces, fifteen shillings would be nearer the mark ; 
and put into large crucibles with a flux of| but taking it at a larger sum, let us inquire if 
antimony. The crucible is then closed up English workmen may not attain similar ad- 
with a lid of the same ware, and placed in a| vantages. All perhaps could not, but I feel 
wind furnace. By the introduction of a great- assured that every skilled artisan could—that 
er or less quantity of flux, the steel is made of | is, every man receiving from fifteen to twenty 
shillings per week, of whom there is no small 
This flux separates the impurities, dissi-| number. British operatives are taxed to a 
pates the iron qualities, and renders the tex-| monstrous degree ; almost every thing they 
ture of the steel uniform, fine, and adhe-| put in their mouths being factitiously raised in 
sive. When the fusion is complete, the| price in a manner perfectly shameful. But 
metal is cast into ingots, and then drawn they possess a freedom known no where on the 
down toa proper size for use.— Biscataquis continent. They can travel from town to 
town at all times without begging for pass- 
: ports; they are not called upon for a single 
From Chambers’s Tour in Switzerland. | day’s drill; in short, their time is their own, 





The Swiss Artisan—the British Operative. 





SWITZERLAND. and they may do with it as they please. Ex. 
ii ; ercising the same scrupulous economy as the 
Condition of Swiss Population. Swiss, and in the same manner refraining 


To compare the condition of Switzerland | from marriage till prudence sanctioned such a 


the majestic sight upon which we were gazing. | with that of England would be absurd. There | step, I do not see what is to prevent a skilled 


It is pleasant to know that the eruption has 
not caused, and it is not likely to cause, much 
damage, by reason of the desolate soil over 
which the lava has this time directed its! 
course. It is not expected to last much 
longer.” 


=p 


Difference between Iron and Steel. 


Steel is iron passed through a process which 
is called cementation, the object of which is 
to impregnate it with carbon. Carbon exists 
more abundantly in charcoal than in any other 
fusible substance, and the smoke that goes up 
from a charcoal forge, is carbon, in a fluid 
state. Now if you can manage to confine that 
smoke, and put a piece of iron into it for 
several days, and heat the iron at the same 
time, it would become steel. Heating the iron, 
opens its pores, so that the smoke, or carbon, 
can enter into it. 

The furnace for this purpose is a conical 
building of brick, in the middle of which are 
two troughs of brick or fire stone, which hold 
about four tons of bar iron. At the bottom is 
a large grate for the fire. A layer of char- 
coal dust is put upon the bottoms of the 
troughs, then a layer of bar iron; and so on 
alternately, until the troughs are full. They 


is not the slightest resemblance between them. | and regularly employed British operative from 
The Swiss have pitched their standard of| becoming the proprietor of a small house and 
happiness at a point which, as far as things, | garden, supposing his taste to lie that way. 
not feelings, are concerned, could with great | I know several who have realized this kind of 
ease be reached by the bulk of the British} property ; indeed, a large proportion of the 
population. And here what may be called the| humbler class of tradesmen in the Scottish 
unfavourable features of Swiss society become | country towns, villages and hamlets, are the 
prominent. There is little cumulative capital | proprietors of the dwellings in which they 
in Switzerland. It is a country of small! reside. Now, if some so placed contrive to 
farmers and tradesmen, in decent but not| realise property, why may not others do so? 
wealthy circumstances. Anactive man among | The answer is, that a vast mass of our work- 
them could not get much. If he and his | ing population think of little beyond present 
family wrought hard they would not starve,| enjoyment. Gin—whisky !—what misery is 
and whatever they got would be their own.| created by these demons, every city can bear 
On all occasions, in speaking to respectable | sorrowful witness. Cruelly taxed, in the first 
residents, the observation on the people was| place, by the state, the lower classes tax them- 
—* They labour hard, very hard; but, they | selves still more by their appetites. Scotland 
have plenty of food, and they are happy.”| spends four millions of pounds annually on 
Now, it is my opinion, that if any man labour | whisky, and what England disburses for gin 
hard in either England or Scotland, exercise | and porter is on a scale equally magnificent. 
a reasonable degree of prudence, and be tem-| Throughout the grand rue of Berne, a mile in 
perate and economical, he can scarcely fail in| length, and densely populated, I did not see a 
arriving at the same practical results as the| single spirit-shop or tavern; I observed, cer- 
Swiss: nay, I go farther, and will aver that| tainly, that several of the cellars were used 
he has an opportunity of reaching a far| forthe saleof wines. Inthe Highstreet of Edin- 
higher standard of rational comfort than was| burgh, from the Castle to Holyrood House, 
ever dreamt of by the happiest peasant in| the same in length as the main street of Berne, 
Switzerland. The condition of the Swiss is| and not unlike it in appearance, there are one 
blessed, remotely, no doubt, from the simple | hundred: and fifty taverns, shops, or places of 
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one kind or another in which spirituous liquors 
are sold; and in Rose street, a much less 


populous thoroughfare, the number is forty- 
one. 








I did not see a drunken person in Swit-| things, and so only can make images of 
zerland ; Sheriff Alison speaks of ten thousand | things on earth, and bow, and cause others to 
persons being in a state of intoxication every | bow thereunto. ‘Therefore, if the Lord en- 
Saturday night in Glasgow. large thy sight of Divine things, by his pure 

Moral Habits of the Swiss. Spirit and Light in thy inward parts, walk 


: humbly before him in fear, that thou mayest 
I take the liberty of alluding to these prac- | feel his gentle leadings into the enjoyment 


tices, not for the purpose of depreciating the |and possession of what thou hast seen, and 
character of the operative orders, but to show | mayest witness forth his praise to the sons and 
at least one pretty conclusive piece of evidence | daughters of men. 
why they de not generally exhibit the same 
kind of happy homes as the Swiss. In a word, = 
Bowring and Symons, and, I may add, Laing, 
seem to lead to the inference, that every thing 
excellent in the Swiss operative and peasants’ 
condition is owing to institutional arrange- 
ments ; whereas, without undervaluing these, 
I ascribe fully more, as already stated, to the When every hope, when every fear, 
temperance, humble desires, and extraordi- aaa — ee fed 
» nary economic habits of the people. That Beyond the aie of the dead, 
the practical advantages enjoyed by Swiss 
artisans are also, somehow, inferior to those 
of similar classes in Britain, is evident from | 
the fact that Swiss watch-makers emigrate to 
England for the sake of better wages than 
they can realize at home ; and that some thou- 
sands of unskilled labourers leave Switzer- 
land annually, to better their condition in 
foreign lands, is, I believe, a fact which admits 
of no kind of controversy. Let us then con- 
clude with this impartial consideration, that 
if our working population have grievances to 
complain of, (and I allow these grievances are 
neither few nor light,) they at the same time 
enjoy a scope, an outlet for enterprise and 
skill, a means of enrichment and advancement, 
which no people in Continental Europe can 
at all boast of. Switzerland, as has been said, 
is the paradise of the working man. It might 
with equal justice be added, that a similar 
paradise can be realized in the home of every 
man who is willing to forego personal indul- 
gences, and make his domestic hearth the 
principal scene of his pleasures, the sanctuary 
in which his affections are enshrined.” om 


For “ The Friend.” 
MY SEPULCHRE. 
Bury me among mine own people. 


When the frail cord that binds me here 
Shall loose its silver tie, 


Oh, lay me not where pomp has traced 
With chiselled art so fair, 

The costly stones with trophies graced, 
With sculptor’s nicest care ; 

Oh, place me not in vaulted tomb, 

But let my dust with dust consume ! 


Oh, let no lettered legend tell, 
Whao lies beneath the mould, 
No monumental marble swell 
Above my ashes cold ; 
Ah, no! the narrow house should be, 
A dwelling of simplicity ! 


Oh, lay me not, for friendship’s sake, 
Where soaring pillars rise, 

Where fashions daily inroad make, 
Where pomp with splendour vies— 
But lay me, where my frame shall rest, 

With mother earth above my breast ! 


see 


Soft whispering winds may sigh around 
As pensive as they please, 

Bright little flowers may deck my mound,— 
My Father’s works are these,— 

But let not art adorn the spot, 

By all but kindred soon forgot ! 

For sure the narrow house should be, 

A dwelling of simplicity ! 


— Let none be weary of tribulations, knowing 
ain that the glory of God and the gospel is there- 
From the annual report of the Commission- by advanced ; and the seed that is sown in this 


er of 8 as _— a that 517 generation through sufferings, shall come up 
patents have been issued during the past year, |i, the next, in great glory and dominion. 


of which thirteen were reissues, and fifteen |-phorefore be of good courage; your work, 
for additional improvements. During the | oryice, tribulations, and supplications will 


same period, 352 patents have expired. The | \ovor be forgotten. 
receipts of the office, during the past year, 

amounted to $35,790, the expenditures to = 
$23,154. The whole number of patents 
issued by the United States, previous to Janu- | Fest ult. says, that the first parcel of American 


ary, 1843, is 12,992.—Philad. Gaz. beef cured to suit the English market in par- 
enim ticular, was landed a day or two since in the 


Beware of. that which would exalt iteelf. in | 5 Catharine dock. 

the vision of heavenly things, and take the = 
a fora ees " om have pom American Visiters.—Immense flights of 

A times (Of openings and ciscoveries Keep | wild pigeons, supposed to be visiters from 
low, and be of a plain and single heart before | 4 merica, recently appeared in the vicinity 
the Lord; for es for encouragewpent, and of the lakes and hills of Cumberland, Eng- 
not for exaltation. Whosoever makes images |), 44, 

of those things they have seen, will also bow 

down to them, and endeavour to make others — 


American Beef.—A London paper of the 


bow too, and dhenda comes e waren eabelend Love of the World.—There is not 
















hing to 


worse idolatry, than that which is set up|be gotten by the world’s love ; nothing to be 
_among those who never yet ran into heavenly | lost (but its love) by its hate. Why then 


should I seek that love that cannot profit me, 
or fear that malice that cannot hurt me? Let 
it then hate me, and I will forgive it; but if 
it love me, I will never requite it. For since 
its love is hurtful, and its hate harmless, | 
will contemn its hate, and hate its love. 
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THIRD MONTH, 4, 1843. 
naieeiiitions 

We have intended to notice the Report for 
1842, being the second since the Institution 
has been in operation, of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane. It is a document, in 
our opinion, of no ordinary interest, creditable 
alike to the head and the heart of the writer, 
Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, Physician to the 
Institution ; and furnishes matter, accompa- 
nied with ample statistical tables, of much 
value and importance in relation to the treat- 
ment of insane persons, meriting the serious 
attention of philanthropists and men of sci- 
ence, here and elsewhere. Since the date of 
the last report, it appears, the contractor has 
completed the lodges, or detached buildings, 
for such patients as from habitual noise or 
other causes, were likely to prove an annoy- 
ance to those who resided in the main hospi- 
tal; the entire plan of the buildings is now 
complete, and the full scheme of organization 
fairly carried out. Satisfactory evidence is 
given that the Institution is fulfilling the anti- 
cipation of its benevolent founders, is render- 
ing a great amount of service to the commu- 
nity, and extending relief to a large amount of 
human suffering. 








A stated annual meeting of the Contributors 
to the Asylum for the relief of persons de- 
prived of the use of their reason, will be 
held at the Committee-room, Mulberry street 
Meeting-house, on Fourth-day afternoon, the 
15th instant, at 3 o’clock. 

Samurt Mason, Clerk. 

Third month, 1843. 


WHITELAND BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The summer term of Whiteland Boarding 
School will commence, if sufficient encourage- 
ment be given, on Second-day, the first of 
Fifth month next. é 

The price of board and tuition, which has 
been seventy dollars per term, will be reduced 
to sixty. Applications should be made early 
to John C. Allen, 180 South Second street, or 
Yardley Warner, Warren ‘Tavern, P. O., 
Chester county, Pa. 


Marnizp, on Fifth-day, the 16th ult. at the Falls 
Meeting of Friends, Bueks county, Pa., Narnaniex B. 
Jones, of Newton, N. J., to Lypta, daughter of Christo- 
pher and Sarah Healy, of the former place, 


—————————————————————————— 


Diep, on the morning of the 16th ult., Rura J. Dix- 
on, widow of the late Joseph Dixon, of this city, in the 
55th year of her age. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
VALLEY OF MODAT. 


In a late volume of the Foreign Quarterly | 
Review, (London,) the subject of one its arti- 
cles is—T'ravels in Abyssinia, by Dr. E. Riip- 
pell ; from which we extract the following :— 

The island of Massowa is founded upon one 


of the coral formations so froquent in the Red 
Sea, and is the ordinary starting point to the 


interior of Abyssinia from Egypt, and the | beasts of prey. 


great outlet of the Abyssinian trade, which is | 
conveyed to it by the caravans, the merchan- | 
dize being principally slaves, elephants’ tusks, | 
musk, wax, coflee, &c. 

Before pursuing his journey to the interior 


hunger, on which occasions they. enter the 
houses even in the day-time and carry off 
young children, although they have never 
been known to attack men. When the flocks 
are returning home in the evening, they often 
spring upon any sheep that may have straggled 
or loitered behind, and generally succeed in 
carrying off their prey in spite of the pursuit 
of the shepherds. Dogs are not kept here, as 
they are found to be utterly useless against 
The inhabitants caught 
several large hyenas for us by digging 
trenches across a path enclosed by thorn 
bushes, and tying a young kid at one end of 
it. The ravenous beast, attracted by the 
bleating of the little animal for it’s dam, 


of Abyssinia, De. Rippell resolved upon an rushes to the spot and falls into the pit, which 


excursion northwards to the valley of Modat, 
for the purpose of making a collection of the 
many animals and plants with which that 
beautiful country abounds. 

The direct distance from Massowa to Ailat, 
the principal town in the valley of Modat, is 
about twenty-four miles, but the fatigue of the 
journey is considerably increased by the moun- 
tainous nature of the country to be traversed, 
no less than the constant winding of the road. 
The general character of the country between 
Massowa and the valley consists in a succes- 
sion of hills formed of sandstone and mica, 
and rocks of volcanic structure, intersected by 
narrow ravines, along the edge of which runs 
the road or path, and scantily dotted here and 
there with low slender trees and stunted thorn 
bushes, fur little nourishment is afforded to 
vegetation by a soil composed in a great meas- 
ure of lava, and but sparingly irrigated by 
springs of tainted water. The weariness of 
threading this sterile district is, however, am- 
ply repaid by the beauties and natural treas- 
ures of Modat. 

“ The only habitations in the valley of Mo- 
dat are slight huts, formed of twigs, and cover- 
ed with dry rush-grass, and calculated to stand 
only for a very short time, as from the annoy- 
ance of the termites and other vermin, frequent 
change is necessary in the places of encamp- 
ment. They are in general very small, of a 
circular shape, and are entered through a low 
doorway; some few square and cage-like 
dwellings are built more solidly of trunks of 
trees ; but they are all penetrated by the rain 
which falls in from above, to the utter despair 
of the collector of objects of natural history. 
These huts are always erected in groups, and 
surrounded by a hedge formed of the large 
branches of thorn-bearing trees, and the en- 
trance is stopped up by a thorn bush pushed 
forward into the cavity. Within the enclo- 
sure the numerous herds of sheep and goats 
are driven for the night, and a partial protec- 
tion is afforded from the attacks of the beasts 
of prey which prowl in great numbers about 
the valley, and consist of hyenas, lynxes, 
leopards, and occasionally a lion and his mate. 

“ The hyena of this valley, called by the 
natives karai, is the spotted kind, the only one 
found in Abyssinia ; but in the north, from the 
seventeenth degree of latitude, this species 
disappears, and the striped hyzna alone is 
seen. These animals are of a cowardly na- 
ture, except when rendered daring by extreme 


is carefully covered over with twigs and sand, 
and is immediately killed before he has time 
to free himself by scraping a path out. The 
power of scent possessed by these animals is 
very extraordinary. A lion with a lioness 
and cubs infested the valley of Modat during 
the time we were staying there ; the spot they 
had selected for their lair was well known, 
and they had already carried off several 
camels and other cattle, but the chase of these 
beasts is extremely dangerous, and they can 
only be expelled by the efforts of several men 
uniting to forma battue ; but the Abyssinians 
are wholly destitute of any spirit of union, and 
so far from associating for any common pur- 
pose, each man rejoices over any misfortune 
that may befal his neighbour. During our 
stay at Modat, a lion sprang in the night-time 
over one of the thorn bush fences described 
above, tore to the ground two shepherds who 
attempted to oppose him, and, seizing a bul- 
lock in his powerful jaw, cleared the hedge 
again, and went off with his booty. Besides 
hyenas and lions, which are called Assat 
here as in Arabia, there are numerous other 
kinds of wild beast in this part of the country. 
There are, in particular, several species of 
foxes, whose plaintive howl is often heard 
breaking in upon the stillness of the night, 
whilst the smothered moan of the hyzna gives 
indication of his undesired proximity to the 
flocks. Numerous herds of wild swine, armed 
with enormous tusks (Phascochoeres Aeliani 
ploughed up the dry and sterile beds of the 
mountain torrents in search of roots; the 
dwarf-like bushes swarmed with hares and 
small gazélles, which frequent the pasturages 
in couples; the larger antelopes only come 
here at periodical times, and in herds more 
or less numerous; the great antelope, with 
the powerful spirally curved horns, (strepsice- 
ros,) which is only found upon rocky hills, and 
of which species we killed two, is more rarel 
seen. None of these animals are hunted by 
the natives. ‘The elephant alone, of whom a 
solitary one sometimes strays into this valley 
from the Abyssinian mountains, is attacked 
by the hunters. In this chase, long match- 
locks are used, which carry balls of a quarter 
of a pound in weight, and are so heavy that 
they require two men to use them, one sup- 
porting the long barrel upon his shoulder, 
whilst the other fires. As their powder is 
extremely bad, it is only by approaching close 
to the animal that they can succeed in inflict- 








ing a mortal wound. The elephants scent the 
smoke of the match at a great distance off, 
and can only be approached therefore against 
the wind; their organs of sight are, however, 
inferior. The natives procured two elephants 
for us whilst we were in the valley of Modat. 
They were of the species called by the natu- 
ralists Elephas Africanus, and are only found 
in this part of the world.* In the whole dis- 
trict of Arkiko and the neighbouring coasts 
there are only three hunters who make excur- 
sions for the purpose of killing elephants, and 
these men together scarcely slay on an aver- 
age seven in one year. When the political 
state of the country will allow it, they push on 
into Wadi Ansaba, a low country, well wooded 
and watered, about six days’ march to the 
west-north-west of this valley, and inhabited 
by Christians, in which elephants, rhinoceros, 
buffaloes, and other large animals, are found 
innumbers. The only useful part of the ele- 
phant is the tusks, for the thick muscles ren- 
der the flesh unfit for eating, and the skin fur- 
nishes but indifferent shields. I have never 
perceived any traces of the pretended deyas- 
tation which this animal is said to wreak 
upon the trees, and which Salt has described 
in his travels, although both here and in 
Abyssinia, especially in Kulla, I have met with 
them frequently. 

“The greater part of the wood in this val- 
ley consists of thickets of prickly shrubs scan- 
tily furnished with leaves of small growth, 
magnificent clusters of trees are however 
frequently met with, shadowing the soil with 
their luxuriant foliage, and harbouring count- 
less swarms of variegated birds, whose busy 
activity as they fly abroad at early dawn, in 
search of sustenance, gives great animation 
to the scene. Evuphorbias, gigantic. Ascle- 
piads, intermingled with different kinds of 
creepers impart a very picturesque aspect to 
this country. 

“ Being unable to convey an entire idea of 
the enchanting beauty of this tropical land- 
scape, I will only attempt to describe such of 
the birds as are most conspicuous by their 
hues or their numbers, to the eye of the tra- 
veller. The number and variety of these is 


)| greater than I have met with in any other 


part of the world, and the naturalist may often 
distinguish more than seventy species in one 
morning; within a circuit of four or five 
miles, 132 different kinds were shot by my 
hunters in less than a month. The eye is 
especially attracted by the brilliant plumage 
of the honey-sucker fluttering im crowds 
round the thickly blown flowers of the broad- 
leaved Asclepias, and the various kinds of bee- 


y | eaters hunting for inseets, just revived by the 


warm rays of the rising sun from the torpor 
caused by the coolness of the night, for Modat, 
although lying hardly 800 feet higher than 
Massowa, has much fresher nocturnal breezes. 
From the tops of the trees is heard the noisy 
chattering of various parrots, and the clapping 
note of the restless Lamprotornis nitens. 
Swarms of little finches, rendered more con- 





* Cuvier, in the last edition of the Regne Animal, 
has left undecided what species of elephant inhabits the 
ALyssinian coasts. 
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spicuous by the variety of their dazzling 
hues, are eagerly intent upon picking out the 
grains of seed from the stalks of the plants, 
whilst innumerable thrushes of the Fringilla 
Paradisea and fly-catchers, both remarkable 
by the uncommon length and undulating mo- 
tion of the feathers of the tail, are fluttering 
down from the tree-tops. The step of the 
wandering traveller in the sandy bed of a dried 
up torrent frequently flushes a covey of the 
hundred-eyed guinea fowls, whose clamorous 
wailing as they wing their startled flight, 
spreads fear and anxiety among their plu- 
maged brethren of the vicinity. The coving 
ofthe amorous dove is silenced in alarm, the 
huge bustard makes off with lengthened 
strides, and the Cursorius Isabellinus, stretch- 
ing its head on high and gazing around in 
terror, betakes itself to the elevated sandy 
spots of ground which are unencumbered with 
shrubs. The Buceros nasutus, whose flight 
is so remarkable from the singular and 
measured motion of its wings, is frequently 
seen, as also even at mid-day a species of 
large Owl, (Stryx lactea,) noiselessly floating 
onwards, and swarms of different kinds of | 
vultures cruizing in the higher regions of air, | 
or intently gazing on the carcases with which | 
we had intended to bait the hyena traps.”— | 
Vol. i. p. 226. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
A CIURISTIAN INVITATION. 


The following “ Christian Invitation” has | 


been recently received from England, where | 
it has been printed in hand-bills for distribu- | 
tion; and is offered for publication in the) 
columns of “ The Friend.” 





Reader, whoever thou art, and whatever | 
may be thy present circumstances, listen for | 
a few momeénts to the invitation of a fellow-| 
pilgrim, and turning from all outward things, | 
endeavour to have thy mind fixed upon the} 
teachings of the Spirit of Christ in the caaat| 
of thy heart. Thou art, perhaps, unaccus- 
tomed to this exercise of silent mental waiting 
upon God, who, by His Spirit speaks to the 
children of men in the still chambers of the 
abstracted soul ; but it is of more importance 
to thee than thou canst well imagine, that the 
ear of thy mind should be turned in listening 
stillness, to hear from day to day, and from 
hour to hour, the gentle admonitions of this 
heavenly Monitor. No situation in life, how- 
ever humble, or however exalted, no circum- 
stances, however chequered with present joy 
or sorrow, can render this practice otherwise 
than salutary to thy soul; for in either case, 
thou art coming to Him, who alone knows the 
secrets of thy heart, and who will administer 
just, that degree of encouragement, or of re- 
proof, which is suited to thy condition. 

Reader, dost thou doubt whether this is 
indeed the Spirit of Christ which thus strives 
with thee? Turn then to thy Bible, and in the 
first chapter of John, and the ninth verse, thou 
wilt find that “The Word, which was with 
God, and which was God,” and by whom all 
things were made,” is declared to be the 
« True Light, which lighteth every man that 
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THE FRIEND. 







cometh into the world ;” and in the fourteenth 
verse of the same chapter, it is added, that 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father) full of grace 
and truth.” Now seeing that the Scriptures 
were written under the influence of Divine 
inspiration, we have here a clear and indubi- 
table proof that this Word, which “ was God,” 
and “* became flesh,” in the person of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, is also the True 
Light which lighteth every man.” Doubt no 
longer, therefore, candid reader, the essential 
divinity of this spiritual light, of whom it is 
said in the twelfth verse, that “To as many 
as received Him, He gave power to become 
the sons of God ;” but in good earnest, apply 
thyself every day of thy life, and even in the 
midst of thy outward and lawful cares to this 
Divine, Omnipresent, and Omniscient Guide. 
Leaving then all inferior teachers, listen with 
reverence of soul to the gentlest whispers of 
this blessed Spirit ; wait for its manifestations 
with all humility and patience, and it will from 
time to time reveal to thee the will of thy 
Heavenly Father,—will show thee what 
things in thy conduct and conversation are 
displeasing to Him, and contrary to that 
purity of soul, which the Christian must pos- 


| sess before he can enter the kingdom of hea- 


ven; and if thou art attentive to its reproofs, 
and faithfully conformest thy life to its pro- 
gressive discoveries, it will assuredly guide 


has declared in John xvi. 13, ** Howbeit when 
He the Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide 
you into all Truth,” &c. It will not, perhaps, 
reveal to thee, all at once, the whole designs 
of infinite wisdom concerning thee, yet, as 
thou art able to bear it, and art faithful to the 
light already received, thou wilt receive more 








| pared with this sweet, enriching peace, all 


earthly pleasures are insignificant. Happy 
indeed are all those who obtain this blissful 
portion, which, to the highest enjoyment “ of 
the life which now is,” adds the promise also 
** of that which is to come.” 


A Testimony of New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing, held Eleventh month 5th, 1834, respect. 
ing William and Hannah Jackson. 


William Jackson, born in the Seventh 
month, 1746, was the son of William and 
Catharine Jackson, by whom he was carefully 
educated in the principles of our religious So- 
ciety. ‘The godly care and consistent exam- 
ple of his pious parents, appear to have pre- 
pared his mind, at a very early age, for the 
reception of the seed of the kingdom; and 
being visited, in his tender years, with the 
day-spring from on high, and brought to see 
the emptiness and vanity of the world, he 
was led earnestly to seek an habitation which 
fadeth not away ; eternal in the heavens. 

From what can now be collected respecting 
his youthful days, there is reason to believe 
that he was preserved in close attention to the 
voice of the true Shepherd. 

The time of his first appearance in the 
ministry was probably about the year 1775. 
A note in his hand-writing, dated in the Se- 
cond month of that year, to the following 
import, has been found among his papers. 


| thee into all Truth; as our Holy Redeemer |« Having for some months, in the beginning 


of this winter, felt the refining hand to work 
mightily upon me, and believing it to be for 
some good end, a prayer was often formed in 
my heart; Thou koowest, O Father, for 
what end thou thus dealest with me; grant 
me, therefore, patience, and to oy soul a 
place of quiet, that | may wait to know the 


light ; and bringing thus all thy deeds and all lend.” 


thy opinions to this Divine test, thou wilt be 


led into soundness both of doctrine and prac- 
tice.» “ Ifany man will do His will,” said our 
Lord Jesus, speaking of the Father, John vii. 
17, “ He shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God,” &c. Trouble not thyself, 
therefore, dear reader, with critical distinc- 
tions or verbal subtleties; only come in true 
faith to this spiritual Instructor, and receive 
nothing implicitly as Divine Truth, but that 
which is in accordance with holy writ, and is 
sealed upon thy conscience by this unerring 
witness for God. Thus shalt thou be gathered 
from the “ Lo here is Christ! or Lo he is 
there!” which aboundeth in the world; and 


It appears that he passed about this time, 
through many deep baptisms, under a sense 
of the importance of the service to which he 
believed himself called, and his own unfitness 
for so great a work; but his exercises on 
this account appear to have centered in the 
petition, * Not my will, but thine, be done.” 

In the Second month, 1776, he was recom- 
mended as a minister; and in the course of 
that year, and the four following ones, with 
the concurrence of his friends, he visited the 
meetings of Friends in some parts of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, as well as those in seve- 
ral parts of our own Yearly Meeting. From 
the certificates which were given him by his 


sitting down under the immediate teaching of | friends at home, the endorsements received 


his Spirit, who still teaches as never man 
taught, thou shalt know a progressive advance- 
ment in the way to Zion, until thy feet are 
established upon him as the Rock of Ages, 
the only door of access to the true fold. 
Continuing thus to walk before the Lord 
blameless, thou wilt be fed with the heavenly 
manna, and be privileged, during the remain- 
der of thy earthly pilgrimage, to participate 
with other disciples of our crucified and risen 
Saviour, in that gracious legacy which He 
bequeathed to his followers, “ My peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you, not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.” Com- 


from the meetings visited, and more particu- 
larly from the recollection of some who knew 
him at that period, it appears that his minis- 
try was then, what it continued to be through 
the remainder of his life, sound in doctrine, 
weighty and solemn in manner, clear and 
cogent in matter, and clothed with the simpli- 
city and authority of the gospel. He was 


through life remarkable for the gravity and 
solidity of his deportment, and for the inno- 
cent and instructive nature of his conversa- 
tion. 

In the beginning of 1781, he left home to 
pay a religious visit to Friends in some parts 
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of New Jersey and New York governments. | 
Shortly after he set out, finding his mind reli- 

iously drawn to visit some places not desig- 
nated in his certificate, he wrote to his friends 
at home, acquainting them with his concern, 
and received a minute of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, expressive of their concurrence with his 
more extended prospect. After he had been 
engaged in this service the greater part of a 
year, and not only visited most of the meet- 
ings proposed, but the families in several 
places ; aud was looking towards the close of 
his arduous engagement, he found his peace 
concerned in giving up to a still further ex- 
tension of labour to Friends in New England. 
The situation of the country at that time, 
owing to the war then carried on, rendered 
travelling both difficult and dangerous, arid 
very much increased the difficulty of commu- 
nicating with his friends at home; yet such 
was his caution, and regard for the order of 
Society, that he did not venture to proceed 
beyond the limits marked out by the docu- 
ments in his possession, till means were found 
to acquaint the Mouthly Meeting to which he 
belonged, with his religious concern, and to 
obtain its consent to his paying a general visit 
to Friends in New England. In this service 
he appears to have continued until near the 
end of the year 1782; and to have passed 
through many trials, both inwardly and out- 
wardly. He was frequently exposed to dan- 
ger from companies of lawless men, who then 
infested some parts of the country through 
which he was concerned to travel;.and we 
find, by his own account, that he was, once at 
least, preserved from imminent peril by 
attending to a secret intimation, when out- 
ward information was totally wanting. Thus 
experiencing the safety of depending, in his 
daily movements, upon a wisdom superior to 
his own. 

In the early part of 1788, he was married 
to Hannah Seaman, daughter of Thomas and 
Hannah Seaman, of Westbury, Long Island, 
in whom he found, until very near the close 
of his life, a truly valuable and helpful com- 
panion. Of this worthy Friend, who, in con- 
sequence of her marriage, came to reside 
among us, and continued for about forty 
years an active and useful member of this 
meeting, we are concerned to give a short 
memorial. 

She was, at a very early age, deprived of 
the care and guardianship of her mother ; in 
consequence of whose removal, the care of her 
education devolved chiefly upon her father. 
He being concerned to train up his children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord; in 
the frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the writings of our primitive Friends; in 
the diligent attendance of religious meetings, 
and the practice of frequently sitting together 
in silence to wait for the renewal of strength ; 
her mind was prepared to embrace the early 
visitations of Truth; and by yielding obedi- 
ence to the gradual unfoldings of the Divine 
counsel, she became qualified for usefulness in 
the church; and was at an early period of 
life, appointed to the station of elder. In this 
situation, the integrity of her life, and the 
sweetness of her spirit, brought her into near 
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unity with her Friends ; but a further dispen- 
sation being allotted to her, she passed through 
various humiliating exercises, and was thereby 
prepared to engage in the important work of 
the ministry. 

Her public communications were not fre- 
quent, but sound and acceptable. In the exer- 
cise of the discipline, she was clear and skil- 
ful ; careful to set the judgment of Truth upon 
transgressors; but a tender mother to those 
who were sincerely concerned for its cause 
and testimony. In her family she was an 
example of plainness and simplicity, fully and 
faithfully uniting with her husband in his tes- 
timony against superfluity in dress and furni- 
ture. When he was concerned to travel in 
the service of Truth, she not only gave him 
up freely, but laboured to encourage and sup- 
port him in the performance of his religious 
duty. 

After his marriage, William was frequently 
engaged in visiting the meetings within the 
limits of Philadelphia, New York, and New 
England Yearly Meetings. In the year 1798, 
he paid a general visit to the meetings of 
Friends in New York and some parts of New 
England ; and from accounts received, it ap- 
pears that in these engagements he was favour- 
ed to move under the direction of best Wis- 
dom, and to adorn, by his life and conversation, 
the doctrine he was concerned to preach to 
others. 

Having been for many years under a con- 
cern to pay a religious visit to Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the Second 
month, 1802, he opened his prospect to 
Friends of this meeting; which obtaining 
their weighty attention, was united with, and 
the needful documents were furnished by this 
and the respective superior meetings. He 
landed at Liverpool in the Eighth month fol- 
lowing; and spent about three years, often 
under great weakness and infirmity of body, 
as well as many deep and weighty exercises 
of mind, yet assiduously labouring in the 
work of the gospel. During this time he 
appears to have attended nearly all the meet- 
ings of Friends in England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, as well as some parts of Wales; and a 
number of them several times. In the brief 
memorial which he has left of this visit, we 
find him patiently travelling on, from day to 
day, attending the meetings where the mem- 
bers were reduced to a very small and feeble 
remnant, searching out and labouring to 
strengthen the seeking seed in their lonely 
situations. 

In the attendance of the larger meetings 
for worship and discipline, he was deeply 
concerned, not only to leave among them 
whatever was clearly impressed on his mind, 
as their due, but to set a proper example of 
resignation and patience; observing he had 
often seen a danger that those who were 
rightly exercised might lose their reward, and 
even mar the work they were labouring to 
promote, by suffering their own wills to get 
up, and adhering tenaciously to their own 
judgments, after they had cast their mite into 
the common stock. ‘“ Oh,” says he, “ these 
meetings for discipline, were they held and 





the active members knowing their own wills 
subjected to Mis will, and moving only as he 
moves them, either to speak or to be silent, 
what schools of instruction would they be, 
both to the youth, and to those more advanced. 
I am now advanced to the fifty-ninth year of 
my age, and find myself but a learner, and in 
need of daily instruction.” 

He arrived in his native country in the 
autumn of 1805, bringing with him satisfac- 
tory testimonials from the Yearly Meetings of 
Ministers and Elders in London and Dublin. 

After his return from Europe, he visited a 
number of meetings within our own, and the 
Yearly Meetings of Virginia and Maryland; 
and in 1524, attended the Yearly Meetings of 
New York and New England. In these va- 
rious engagements, his edifying ministry and 
solid, circumspect deportment, obtained the 
cordial approbation of Friends, and rendered 
his memory precious to many of those among 
whom he travelled. 

When at home he was exemplary in the 
diligent and timely attendance of religious 
meetings. His appearances there in the 
ministry, were not very frequent, but carrying 
with them the seal and evidence of Truth. 
As he bore a faithful testimony in his own 
practice in favour of plainness in dress and 
the furniture of his house, so he was fre- 
quently concerned to recommend it to others; 
being often deeply pained with the departure 
of many among us, from primitive simplicity. 
The ancient testimony of the Seciety, to live 
within the bounds of our circumstances, and to 
avoid engaging in hazardous enterprizes, to 
the disturbance of our own tranquillity, and 
the endangering of the property of others, lay 
very near to his heart; often advising his 
friends, and particularly those who were just 
setting out in life, to make ‘their wants few, 
and thus avoid the danger of being driven 
to doubtful or improper expedients to supply 
them. 

During the commotions in the Society 
which preceded and accompanied the late 
separation, William and his wife remained 
firmly attached to the ancient doctrines and 
principles of Friends; and he bore a consider- 
able part in the labour and unjust reproach 
which fell upon the faithful advocates of the 
cause of Christ ; openly expressing his belief, 
that the contest was one between Christianity 
and infidelity. After a life extended consider- 
ably beyond the period usually allotted to man, 
and an extensive acquaintance with the So- 
ciety in Europe and America, he was able to 
testify, that the doctrines which Friends 
maintain in the present day, are the same as 
had been uniformly espoused and promulga- 
ted, by the most conspicuous ministers, from 
the time of his earliest recollection. 

Retaining his faculties in old age without 
visible decay, he performed several short jour- 
neys, in the service of Society, after he had 
passed his eightieth year ; but about two years 
before his decease, he found the disorder 
coming on, which eventually terminated his 
pilgrimage here. During the progress of the 
disease, though he often found the struggles 
of nature difficult to bear, he was preserved in 


maintained in the wisdom and power of God,| patience and resignation, frequently making 
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instructive observations, and sometimes com- | an example to others, in plain coffins, without 


THE FRIEND. 


memorating the gracious dealings of the Lord | stain or polish. 


with him, in his youth. While his strength 
was gradually wearing «way, he was at times 
able to attend the meeting to which he be- 
longed ; and at one of these meetings, when a 
number of young persons were pre unt, he 
repeated the saying of the patriarch Jacob, 
“ God, before whom my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac did walk, the God that fed me all my 
life long unto this day, the angel which re- 
deemed me from all evil, bless the lads ;” with 
a solemnity which made a deep impression on 
the minds of those present. 

»In the time of his lingeriog illness he read 
much in the Scriptures, or desired others to 
read them to him; often explaining passages 
that were read. One evening, speaking of the 
nights as tedious, he solemnly added, “ I wish 
to be kept from thinking hard of my allot- 
ment; through a long life I have been merci- 
fully favoured ; though I have not been with- 
out afflictions, yet they have been light in 
comparison with the favours received. Great 
and marvellous are the works, just and true 
are all the ways of the Creator of heaven and 
earth, the seas and fountains of water, and all 
that in them is, Let all serve and give glory 
to his name. Oh, worship him! ‘Time passeth 
over, the end of all things is at hand. Hope 
is an anchor to the soul both sure and stead- 
fast. I often feel more desire than I can 
express, that the youth may walk in the way 
of truth and righteousness.” 

A short time before his death, some Friends 
sitting with him, he in a very weighty man- 
ner adopted the language ; “1 have fought a 
good fight, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of rejoicing.” 
And at another time said, “ Death hath no 
sting, nor the grave any terror.” 

His wife, during the greater part of the 
time of his decline, enjoyed a state of compa- 
rative health, and administered to his wants, 
with her usual sympathetic attention ; but a 
few weeks before his decease, her health and 
strength wasted rapidly away; and on the 
25th of the Twelfth month, 1833, being then 
in the eighty-fifth year of her age, she quietly 
passed from works to rewards. When the 
moment of dissolution appeared to be at hand, 
William solemnly observed, ‘‘ What a blessed 
thing it is to have faith in God, and hope in 
the lanl Jesus Christ.” Soon after she ceased 
to breathe, he desired those present to be still, 
and after a very solemn pause, he spoke, say- 
ing, “ Peace to them that are afar off, and to 
them that are near. Peace to the Israel of 
God; and peace to them that are born of the 
true seed of the kingdom, of the spirit and 
power of Christ. This, I believe, she evidenced 
through life.” 

After her death, he appeared fully resigned 
to the separation, andson the 10th of First 
month, 1834, was himself called, we humbly 
hope, to join the general assembly and church 
of the first born whose names are written in 
heaven. Thus it may be said of these valu- 
able and closely united Ffiends, “ they were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” They were 


buried, agreeably to their own desire, and as 





Extract from an Epistle of 1762. 


As many of our worthy elders have been 
of late years removed by death, we entreat 
that an holy concern may prevail on the 
minds of the rising generation to fill up their 
places. First—take heed to yourselves, seek- 
ing the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
that so you may be preserved through the 
temptations, and from all the delusions of this 
life, and may become instruments in the hand 
of God to promote his honour, the good of his 
church, and the universal advancement of 
piety and virtue. Call to remembrance 
the examples of Joseph, Moses, Samuel, &c. 
Consider the preservation they were favoured 
with through every trial, and the nature of 
that dignity, wherewith their names have 
been transmitted through many generations. 
Let not the amusements, the gaieties, and 
other delusive follies, take up your minds, and 
thereby prevent your offering the tribute of 
love and obedience so justly due to the Author 
of your being. 


Trade and Business—We beseech you, 
stand upon your guard against the love of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, the 
nature of which is to choke the good seed, 
and to render men unfruitful. An eager pur- 
suit after the grandeur of this world, is a cer- 
tain token of earthly mindedness, and those 
are enemies to the cross of Christ. “If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him.” 1 John ii. 15. A resolution to 
be rich, hath destroyed many; ‘* They that 
will be rich, fall into temptation and a snare,” 
&c. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. This has been veri- 
fied in the ruinous consequences of an earthly, 
ambitious spirit, pushing men forward, in the 
pursuit of greatness, upon hazardous attempts ; 
which have too often issued in the fall and 
ruin of themselves and families, the reproach 
of the Society, and great loss of others ; some 
of whom, probably, have placed the more con- 
fidence in them, for the sake of their profes- 
sion of self-denial. Wherefore, we entreat 
Friends, in their Monthly Meetings, every 
where, to be properly watchful one over an- 
other, and early to caution all, against running 
beyond their depth, and entangling themselves 
in a greater multiplicity of trade and business, 
than they can extricate themselves from with 
honour and reputation. If they proceed in 
opposition to advice, let them be dealt with. 
—1754. 


The Indians.—Of the immense Indian popu- 
lation that but a few years since occupied land 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi river, 
there is now (according to the most recent 
authentic statistics preserved in the Indian 
Department at Washington) in lower Michi- 
gan about 5000 of the tribes of Chippewas 
and Ottowas; in Wisconsin, about 5800 Me- 
nomies and Oneidas ; in Ohie, about 575 Wy- 
andots; in Indiana, about 900 Miamies and 
Pottowattamies ; in Mississippi, about 5250 


aes ce 
Chickasaws; about 1100 Cherokees are still 
scattered over the states of North Carolina 
Alabama and Tennessee ; some Chippewas 
south and west of Lake Superior, whose num. 
ber is unknown; some Oneidas, originally 
from New York, near Green Bay, Wisconsin 
territory ; a small remnant of the Seminoles 
in Florida ; a few of different tribes scattered 
through New England; a remnant of the 
Brothertown and Stockbridge tribes on Win- 
nebago Lake ; and a mere nominal band that 
still linger on the banks of the Catawba, in 
South Carolina. These scattered fragments 
of the great Indian family that formerly owned 
the land east of the Mississippi river, are all 
that are left to tell the story of their former 
dominion and greatness in that.wide expanse 
of territory.— Philad. Gaz. 


— 
THE REMONSTRANCE. 


Oh! ever thus from childhood's hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay, 
1 never loved a tree or flower, 
But "twas the first to fade away. 


I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with his soft black eye, 
But when it came tu know me weil, 
And love me, it was sure to die. 


Moore. 


Why hast thou thus from childhood's hour 
Fix'd hope on things which soon decay ? 

Why hast thou loved a tree or flower, 
Untaught that such must fade away ? 


Would wisdom choose a dear gazelle, 
Howe’er it roli'd its soft black eye, 

As that which long could know thee well, 
And love thee long, when sure to die? 


Lo! now thou ’rt come to manhood’s hour, 
Hast seeu thy fondest hopes decay, 

Bid thy soul specd in heav’n born power, 
To bliss which ne’er can fade away. 


In faith behold enduring joys 
Spring up on earth from light above ; 
Despise life's yielded infant toys, 
And rest in God, for “ God is Love.” 
Christian Observer. 


— 
From the Farmers’ Cubinet. 


Soap Suds-—There is no better manure 
than dirty soap suds; and there is not a farm 
house in the country, but what produces 
enough of it in the course of a year, to ma- 
nure a garden, two or three times over. Dirty 
suds, after washing, is almost universally 
thrown into the nearest gutter to be washed 
away and wasted. Would it not be an improve- 
ment, and show a laudable economy in the 
good woman of the farm-house, to have it 
conveyed to the garden to enrich the ground, 
and make the vegetables grow more Juxu- 
riantly? The pot-ash, the grease, and the 
dirt, all of which are parts of soap- 
suds, are first rate manures, and should always 
be applied to make plants grow, and especi- 
ally when hard times are loudly complained of, 
and soupd economy is the order of the day. 


C. 
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